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ucks County 


“The Most Famous Basket 
in the World" 


A beautifully decorated basket, The Most Famous Basket in 
the World, is the proud identification of the Welcome Wagon 
hostess. Wherever she goes, it is the symbol and physical 
evidence of the service she renders. It is her entree into 
every home in which she calls, and her most effective tool 
when she makes a sales presentation. Truly, it is "The Most 
Famous Basket in the World"! 
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CALENDAR 
of 
EVENTS 


August, 1968 


Washington Crossing — Narration and Famous Paint- 
ing, “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” Daily 
9 to 5, Sunday and Holidays 10 to 6 at 1/2 hour 
intervals, Memorial Building. 

Washington Crossing — Thompson-Neely House, fur- 
nished with pre-Revolutionary pieces, open daily and 
Sunday, Route 32, Washington Crossing State Park. 
Washington Crossing — Old Ferry Inn, restored Rev- 
olutionary furniture, gift and snack shop where Wash- 
ington Punch is sold. 

Washington Crossing — Taylor House, built in 1812 
by Mahlon K. Taylor now serves as headquarters 
for the Washington Crossing Park Commission open 
to the public. Weekdays 8:30 to 5 p.m., Sat. 8:30 
to 11 a.m. 

Fallsington — Burgess-Lippincott House — 18th 
Century Architecture, open to the public, Wed. 
through Sunday including Holidays 1-5 p.m. 
Morrisville — Pennsbury — William Penn’s Country 
Home, built in 1683. Daily 8:30 to 4:30 p.m., 
Sunday noon to 4:30 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 
New Hope — New Hope and Ivyland Railroad, 
scenic trips through Bucks County on vintage trains, 
14 mile round trips. Daily 2:30, Saturday and Sun- 
day 12, 2, 3:30 and 5 p.m. 

Bristol — Historical Cruises and tours on "The 
Delaware Queen," Dinner-Dance Cruises — Fund- 
raising cruises, parties. Sails from the Mill Street 
Wharf hourly. For more information call 788-0900. 
Churchville — The Nature Education Center — 
Open daily 9 to 5. Trails, exhibits and Naturalists 
available to the general public. 

Doylestown — Bucks County Arts Foundation — 
Showing of local artists’ work — paintings, sculp- 
ture and graphics. Hours 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Daily. 
50 East Court Street. 

Pineville — Wilmar Lapidary Art Museum. The coun- 
try's largest private collection of hand-carved semi- 
precious stones. Open to the public. Tues. thru 
Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. 50 cents. 
New Hope — Mule-drawn barge rides, daily except 
Monday, "See Canal life as it was 125 years ago." 
Hours: 1 p.m., 3 p.m., 4:30 p.m. and 6 p.m. 
Doylestown — Mercer Museum, Pine and Ashland 
Streets. Tues. thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sunday 
l p.m. to 5 p.m. Closed Monday. Adults 75 cents 
and children under 12, 25 cents. Library of the 
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HISTORIC 


HOMES 


OF 
YARDLEY 


If we were to stop on the road to Yardley and wander 
off, we could easily feel lost in the rugged tangle of 
trees and bushes. But we would be aware that between 
the river and canal there are farms with houses. One 
such house, about one and one half miles below Wash- 
ington Crossing, just before you come to the Mt. Eyre 
road, deserves our attention. It is right on the road but 
almost hidden by the thick growth of trees, and has a 
gambrel roof. It might be one of the oldest houses in 
Bucks County, probably built in 1709. Actually this 
was the central feature of one of the original grants 
along the river — the Hudson tract of 1050 acres granted 
by William Penn to Thomas Hudson in 1684, and by 
Hudson conveyed to Matthias Harvey in 1694. This was 
the ancestral homestead of the Harvey family which be- 
came so widespread in the state, and which remained 
with them until 1830. In 1742 at the death of Matthias 
Harvey II, an inventory was taken of his effects which 
is noteworthy because of its completeness. He had all 
kinds of animals besides horses, cows, dogs, sheep, goats, 
various fowls, and surprisingly there were beaver traps, 
so there must have been beavers in the swamp along the 
river. 


Prospect, Homestead of Thomas Yardley 


by Dr. Artbur E. Bye 


PROSPECT FARM 


With the growth of Trenton across the river, Yardley 
has become practically a suburb (whether the townfolk 
like it or not) of the New Jersey capital, with many fine 
residences along the water frontage. This increase in size 
and population, like that of Taylorsville, gives Yardley 
an importance it never had until recently. Its history 
has interest for these newcomers as well as to the old- 
timers. 

It is a town that owes its origin to the family after 
which it was named, who owned much of the land upon 
which it stands, and who developed an industry here 
which gave prosperity to its citizens from the earliest 
time of settlement. But its name goes back in England 
to the manor of Yardley in Staffordshire (now a suburb 
of Birmingham) of which the family were lords since 
Saxon times. And it isuniquein Bucks County in preserv- 
ing that manorial tradition. There is not another town or 
village in Bucks County which can claimthis — noother 
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of the great grants from Penn — not Pemberton's, not 
Biles’ nor Growden's — thelatter was practically a manor 
of 10,000 acres and the Growdens lived in manorial 
style; the name Trevose alone preserves the memory of 
the proprietors. Langhorne may come to mind, but this 
name was given in recent times to a village long after 
the Langhorne family ceased to exist. 

But Yardley did not acquire its name in its present 
form from long usage; it was called at first Yardley's 
Ferry, then Yardleyville. The first proprietor of the 
name was William Yardley, who before leaving England 
in 1681, purchased 500 acres from Penn, which property 
he increased to 1500 acres. This was truly a great manor 
though not so-called; it had streams and millsand all the 
appurtenances. He called his manor home "Prospect." 
Subsequently divided into smaller tracts which became the 
homesteads of William's successors, it gave sufficient 
prosperity for them to erect mansions ofgreatdignity and 
architectural charm. There are, besides "Prospect," three 
such houses still standing. They are called "Lakeside," 
"Montrose," and “The Mansion House.” A fourth, “Lan- 
rick,” has associations with the Yardley family butis not 
on the original grant. 

But William Yardley was not the ancestor of the later 
family, for, as with many others of the founding families, 
the Atkinsons, the Paxsons, the Buckmans, to mention only 
three, tragedy pursued them and nearly destroyed their 
very beginnings. With the Yardleys it was not disaster 
at sea, but an epidemic of smallpox on land. The fateful 
year was 1702-03, twenty-one years after William had 
landed. In this epidemic William died, also his three 
sons, Enoch, William and Thomas, and all of their 
children — if not of smallpox, of some other disease in 
infancy. Thus the entire family of William Yardley was 
wiped out. For such a complete catastrophy there is 
hardly a parallel in the history of Bucks County, for 
generally the plenitude of food and its nourishing quali- 
ties, derived from the rich virgin soil, encouraged health 
and longevity. 

William Yardley's property was inherited by his brother 
Thomas of Rushton Spencer in England. The latter's 
son Thomas came to Pennsylvania to claim it; he settled 
here, married 1706-07 Ann, daughter of William and Joanna 
Biles, carried on his uncle's enterprises, and eventually 
became the actual founder of Yardley and of the promi- 
nent family of his name. 

Thomas Yardley was a combination of farmer, industri- 
alist and financier. He established a ferry before1722 and 
a system of waterways and mills on Brock’s Creek, (called 
after Ralph Brock, an original landowner here), prior to 
1713. He had the acreage and water rights needed to 
develop all the ramifications of the system of dams, 
impounding pounds and feeder canals required to provide 
water to run a grist and saw mill. It was a perfect ex- 
ample of the hydraulic and engineering skills of the era, 
and, at the same time, a picturesquely beautiful feature of 
the district. The system lasted for over two hundred 


years. Lake Afton is the only remnant. 

"Prospect Farm" was the name given by William Yard- 
ley to his estate. It was begun by him soon after his ar- 
rival, the date stone indicates 1683. It standson the edge 
of the present borough of Yardley where the Dolington 
Road branches off toward Newtown. The original section 
is distinguished by having a double archway or “loggia” 
across the front, like the Taylor homestead of "Dolington 
Manor," while the main section was added by Thomas 
about 1725. 

Noticeable is the fact that the gambrel roof over the 
early section was a later addition as the lines in the 
masonry show it was originally a plain pitched roof. 
The gambrel roof was popular with the Yardleys (its 
advantage being that it gave more space in the upper 
room), for two other Yardley houses have it. We noticed 
it on the Harvey house; another very old house in North- 
ampton Township at Chain Bridge, built by John Thomp- 
son who ran the millthereabout1760,has the same kind 
of roof. In 1725 Prospect passed to Thomas' son William, 
thence through several generations until it was owned 
by Thomas S. Cadwallader, a descendant of the Yardleys. 
In 1902 it was purchased by John McCormick, under 
whose ownership it became famous as "The Yardley 
Duck Farm." In 1947 it was purchased by Mr. C. E. 
Mertz who has carefully restored it and preserved all 
its antiquarian features. 


LAKESIDE 

This unusual “manor-type”” mansion was built or at 
least begun by John Brock, or his son Ralph, from whom 
it was purchased by Thomas Yardley. It is picturesquely 
situated overlooking Lake Afton, once the millpond, in 
the center of the town, back from the main street with 
gardens and fields on either side. Here the overflow from 
the lake passes under a bridge and fills a duck pond 
before it falls into the canal. Behind the house is the 
barn and other outbuildings; so we find here a surpris- 
ingly complete farm unit, although on a few acres, in a 
town. 

The completion date is 1728. It is unusual in having 
stepped gables at each end — an architectural feature 
rare in Colonial America, derived possibly from East 
Anglia where the Dutch influence was strong. This was 
Thomas Yardley's favorite home. It remained with his 
descendants until very recently and is now the possession 
of Mr. Louis Jammer. 

I have frequently visited at Lakeside whenit was owned 
by my cousin Linn Yardley, and here, as at Prospect, or 
at other Yardley houses, I am reminded of the high- 
minded founders of Bucks County who visited these same 
houses when William or Thomas Yardley was host. Most 
of their own homes are gone. William was related to 
many of them. His wife was Jane Heath, whose sister 
Ann was the wife of James Harrison, steward to William 
Penn at his manor, thus an aunt of Phineas Pemberton 

(continued on page 18) 
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Engine, engine, Number Nine, riding down the New 
Hope Line! The engine could well be number nine, and 
the sound of the whistle means you're leaving Buckingham 
Valley behind. 

This would be a rare trip taken on one of the few 
operating steam trains in America. The length of the ride 
is a little over 7 miles. In Buckingham Valley, one climbs 
up into one of two bright red coaches for the trip to 
New Hope, end of the line. There is a hiss of steam, 
the sharp shrill of a whistle, and slowly, deliberately, 
the wheels catch hold. 

Latchets of tree branches curl against the passing train 
windows. Trees bend low, but clear a tunnel through 
the blossoming spring trees for the puffing train that 
winds its way beneath the protective branches. 

Once again, if only for the sheer pleasure of its sound, 
the whistle blasts. There is joy and nostalgia in its 
call. For these trains are no longer manufactured, and 
it is as a resurrected relic of the past that they operate 
today. 

Oddly enough, this is also the newest railroad in 
America, this resurrection of the past. Though steam 
trains lost favor with the advent of diesel engines and 
automobiles, there have always been men with memories. 
It was a group of just such men — railroad buffs as 
they are known — wno pooled resources and bought 
three antique steam trains for use in the local run. 

The trains themselves are stories. Number Nine was 
built for the United States Army, and was used through- 
out World War II. After the war, Number Nine was 
sold to the Virginia Blueridge Mountain Line. 


LIVE STEAM TRAINS 


AN ERA REVIVED 


by Virginia Castleton Thomas 


Purchased from the Virginia Railways, Number Nine 
was brought to New Hope and its new life began. Many 
weeks were required to return it to its original lustre 
and sleekness. Rust spots were removed, painting and 
polishing did the rest, and in final beauty Number Nine 
grandly puffs up and down the valleyways of Bucks 
County. 

Steam Locomotive No.1533 is perhaps the proudest 
possession of the New Hope and Ivyland Line. It was 
in Montreal, Canada in 1911 for the Canadian National 
Railway. No. 1533 is one of the last remnants of the 
power which helped build North America. This was the 
train that opened pioneer area to the north, whose pierc- 
ing call was welcomed in the outlands by the lonely 
settlers. 

The third engine, No. 40, was one of the last built 
steam engines. She arrived in New Hope as a defeated 
means of transportation. Rust covered her rounded sides 
and gave her the look ofanoutcast. She was put through 
the beauty mill and emerged as sleek and powerful look- 
ing as the day she first puffed up a North Carolina 
mountainside. 

As the noisy engine bustles up the sheltered rail line 
approaching New Hope Station in its Victorian splendor, 
it nears a curved trestle. It was to this stretch of track 
that Pearl White, as Pauline in the “Perils of Pauline" 
series was tied. The villain lashed Pauline to the railroad 
tie with rope, and it was always just in the nick of time 
that a handsome hero rescued her, moments before the 
giant steam engine raced down upon the spot. 

It is believed that Pearl White, as Pauline, in other 
films of the movie series that ran in the early 1900's, 
had other nearby adventures. Supposedly she was tied 
to a mill wheel in the old mill which the train passes 
on the run south just out of New Hope. 

For a nostalgic ride, for memories, or for the sheer 
pleasure of knowing a sound of yesterday, the ghost 
trains of the past give very definite entertainment. 
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BUCKS COUNTY — S.P.C.A. 


by LINNEA SHAW 


Have you ever been to the Bucks County S.P.C.A.? 
It’s a clean, friendly, welcoming place on Street Road 
in Lahaska. When I was doing the research for this 
article, a friend of mine jokingly said something to the 
effect that I was going to commit myself. From what I 
saw of it, it wouldn't be a bad place to live! There's 
no rent, good food and friendly people. I don't think 
they would take too kindly to my moving in, though. 
They have enough daily problems of their own to cope 
with. For example: who pays for all the dog food. . . or 
what would you do with a lion cub? Before I answer 
these and other questions, let's get a little background 
information. 


The Bucks County S.P.C.A. was founded in 1912 
by Mr. Knickerbacher Davis, a famous humanitarian 
who lives in an old farmhouse where George Washing- 
ton slept. Today, the S.P.C.A. is governed by a Board 
of Directors with Mr. Robert Dane as Manager of Oper- 
ations and Mr. J.J. McCoy as Executive Director. 

The S.P.C.A. has three functions; the first — educa- 
tion — came as a complete surprise to me. This con- 
sists of talking in schools concerning humane work with 
animals and tours. For example, they were looking for- 
ward to taking eighteen 4-year-old children through the 
kennels, a tiring job, to say the least. 

The second and most important function is the in- 
vestigation and prevention of cruelty to animals. This, 
to me, seems satisfying, if sometimes gruesome work. 
Usually reports come from neighbors, as in the case 
of the man who was starving his horse to death. An- 
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other case concerned five dogs, beagles and collies, two 
of which were kept in a cage fit for a small parrot. 
Corrective action is ordered when a cruelty violation oc- 
curs and S.P.C.A. agents make return inspections to 
see that the animals are receiving good care. However, 
people who refuse to comply will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law. 

The third and best known function is the animal 
adoption service and Animal Shelter. Animals brought 
in are cared for. For example, during my interview, a 
box of kittens was delivered. A phone call was received 
about an injured dog, apparently hit by a car, lying 
by the roadside. Over 100 animals are usually living 
at the Shelter and four attendants care for them and show 
them to prospective “adopters.” 

They have had a widely varied assortment of pets 
over the years, everything from a fawn to a kinkajou, 
a curious animal with a prehensile tail. They've had 
white rats, a horse, a mynah bird and an 11 year old 
rhesus monkey who got so nasty at feeding time that 
it had to be fed with a stick. The zoo wouldn't take 
it, so finally they gave it to an animal farm. Last but 
not least, a lion cub, which was finally taken by the zoo. 

It is estimated that the Bucks County S.P.C.A. handles 
15,000 animals per year. Dog food is consumed at the 
rate of 50 pounds a day. By these statistics it is easy 
to see why, as an independent organization, they expect 
a small donation if you take an animal. 

The employees are always busy but their efforts do 
not go unappreciated. They get many letters from happy 
new owners. One I saw was written as from the dog 
itself and even signed with a paw print. 

If you haven't been to the Bucks County S.P.C.A. 
yet, do visit. I’m sure you will be received with warmth 
and courtesy, as I was. I found it a great place to visit 
and I wouldn't mind living there. 
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COOL IDEAS ON HOT WEATHER DRIVING 


From Memorial Day to Labor Day, America is à 
country on wheels. Over 82 percent of vacationers take 
their own cars and head for the hills, dales, beaches 
and campsites. Expectations are as high and strong as 
the sun's summer rays and it's a lucky family that 
arrives at its destination in the same spirit of camara- 
derie with which it started. Most families find them- 
selves overexhausted and undernourished and so frazzled 
by the trip, they spend their vacation recuperating from it. 

Summer driving has some real built-in hazards starting 
with the heavily loaded trunk, the too-soft tires, the 
tired transmission, the overheated motor — not to men- 
tion the whining children and nagging wife. You may 
have laughed as you whizzed by the broken-down car 
on the side of the highway — but are you sure your 
vehicle is road-worthy for your summer trip? Here are 
some cool tips on hot weather driving. 

If your car radiator overheats, don't turn off the engine 
if the temperature gauge starts to rise or the warning 
light indicates overheating. Instead, if stuck in a long 
line of waiting cars (a frequent summer woe), shift 
to neutral and race the engine for 30 seconds at two- 
minute intervals. Even before you get into your car 
you should check the water level. If it's low, start the 
engine and add water with the engine running. 

The windshield wiper is adjusted, the oil checked, 
the brakes adjusted and wheels aligned. Okay? Now 
what about the muscle of the car — the automatic 
transmission? With close to 90 percent late model pass- 
enger cars in the U.S. using automatic transmissions, 
it would be wise to include yours in the check list. 
An automatic transmission specialist suggests that auto- 
matic transmissions be checked at least once a year. 
There may be nothing wrong, but who wants to find out 
they aren't perfect on the road to the mountains, on the 


desert, or on the way — but stranded? 

There are a number of symptoms of transmission trouble 
that a driver can look for. If any of these are familiar, 
it's time for a check up: burnt smell of the transmission 
fluid when the dip stick is pulled; loss of fluid; oil 
spots; slips when accelerating, in reverse, or between 2nd 
and 3rd; sluggishness when pulling away or engine stall- 
ing when selector lever is put into "drive." Be wary, 
also, when the selector lever won't go into "reverse" 
when the engine is running. 

Don't squint in the face of the summer sun. Sun glare 
can contribute directly to an accident by dazzling the 
driver at a critical moment. Optometrists say glare 
“causes muscular, neural and mental strain." Sunglasses 
should be worn on sunny days as well as bright cloudy 
days. You'll agree, there's more to sunglasses than meets 
the eye. Don't expose yourself to the danger of "summer 
squint." Sometimes glare is worse from reflected light 
on a cloudy day than a sunny one. Avoid this by wearing 
sunglasses that provide scientific glare protection. And 
keep your eyes on the road — comfortable. 

Keep your driving habits cool, too. Avoid jack-rabbit 
starts and fast acceleration from low speeds, or else 
you'll strain your transmission. Shift to reverse only 
from a dead stop. Shift to neutral whenstopped in heavy 
traffic during the hot weather; it minimizes the danger 
of transmission overheating. This overheating can also 
occur if you use your auto to carry heavy loads or to 
pull a trailer; so have a low-cost transmission cooling 
system installed. 

Everything's set, your car is ready to go, and you and 
your family buzz off in the holiday spirit. Later, in the 
same spirit, while sweltering on a highway loaded 
with bumper-to-bumper cars, remember to keep yourself 
cool at least. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


THE EMERGENCE OF METRO- 
POLITAN AMERICA, 1915-1966 
by Blake McKelvey. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. $10.00 


The author, who is City His- 
torian of Rochester, N.Y., has de- 
voted his life to the study of the 
growth of metropolis. In a previ- 
ous volume, The Urbanization of 
America, hetook the span of seven- 
ty-five years between the Civil 
War and World War I and ana- 
lyzed very fully the nature of our 
growth from a predominantly ru- 
ral to an overwhelmingly urban 
society. 


Two themes characterize the 
present work. Depicted is the ef- 
fort of the body politic to cope 
with problems of urbanization and 
the effect of the successive waves 
of immigrants to our cities, first 
from Europe, then from the rural 
South. Thus the work takes the 
form of both a metro-political and 
sociological history. Left for others 
is a much-needed fuller exposi- 
tion of the economic factors which 
influenced both. 


Telephone 
215-968-2131 


The LIBRARY BOOK $HOP 


Centre Avenue and Court Street 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


An excellent outline is presented 
of the development of Negro pro- 
test against injustice, the develop- 
ment of a sense of community 
through the mass media, and the 
cultural growth of America be- 
cause of its cities. 


Dr. McKelvey presents most 
fully the "basic internaldilem- 
mas” caused by urbanization. 
“We have," he says, “for example, 
witnessed an unprecedented 
growth of national power, with 
federal authority extending as 
never before into every city and 
hamlet. We have, at the same 
time, witnessed a multiplication 
of local community problems, es- 
pecially in the big cities, and an 
incessant search by their leaders 
for the necessary power and pro- 
per means to cope with them. 
These simultaneous developments 
suggest the possibility that they 
may have been historically re- 
lated. The detection and exami- 
nation of such relationships are 
the major objectives of this book. 


Several questions readily spring 
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to mind. Has the expansion of 
federal power reflected in some 
degree the reluctance of the states 
either to grant sufficient power to 
their cities or to perform them- 
selves the functions essential to 
an urban society? Have some of 
the perplexing civic and social 
problems that have plagued mo- 
dern America been aggravated by 
the failure of growing cities to 
achieve effective leadership over 
their spreading populations? Did 
the staunch belief in free enter- 
prise and reliance on voluntarism 
speed or retard urban growth and 
metropolitan adjustment? Is the 
sudden outburst of Negro rioting 
in several city slums hopefully a 
"revolution of rising expecta- 
tions," or is it a tragic retribu- 
tion for thenativism that slammed 
the door on foreigners only to 
accelerate the migration of Ne- 
groes to the cities? 


The author does not attempt 
categorical answers. But he does 
explore the various avenues of ap- 
proach to answer these important 
questions. 


In addition to being a scholarly 
yet not pedantic history, Metro- 
politan America is a warning to 
those responsible for planningour 
future. History can show us many 
past pitfalls; there is no need to 
repeat tragic errors when material 
such as this book provides can 
serve as a guide for proven suc- 
cess. 


THE SILENT WEAPONS by Ro- 
bin Clarke. David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc. $4.95. 


Solon had the Athenians poison 
their enemy's drinking water. The 
Carthaginians left drugged wine 
in the abandoned camp and then 
returned to slay the sleeping en- 
emy. Hannibal threw snakes in 
earthenware jars on to the decks 
of enemy ships. Frederick Barbar- 
ossa poisoned Tortuna's drinking 
water with dead bodies, tar, and 
sulphur. Crusaders put plague- 
ridden bodies in their enemy's 


(continued on page 21) 


Books of all kinds 


For all ages 


Get your copy at 


New Delaware Bookshop 


49 West Ferry Street 


New Hope 


Telephone: 862 - 2452 
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Rambling 
With 


A. Russell Thomas 


GOOD NEWS — Representative Ben H. Wilson [R- 
Bucks] is our hero of the month of August. Ben is one 
of 21 House members seeking gradual exemption from 
payment of school district real estate taxes for all citi- 
zens over age 65. I agree with our legislator-friend that 
the increasing tax burden for persons over 65 who live 
on fixed incomes is “unbearable? and must be reduced 
and eliminated in the very near future. 


Rep. Wilson is asking that the amount of exemption 
be graduated from 25 percent on July 1, 1969, to 50 
percent on July 1, 1970, and to 75 percent on July 1, 
1971, and every year thereafter. 


There must be qualifications however, and our Repre- 
sentative suggests the following that must be met: 
owner must occupy the property; owner’s total annual 
income cannot exceed $3,500; property cannot produce 
any income; property cannot be occupied by children 
of compulsory school age; property’s assessed valuation 
cannot exceed $15,000; owner must have owned the pro- 
perty for the preceding five years; owner must annually 
file an affidavit with the school board secretary and the 
tax collector declaring the above facts. EXCELLENT, 
WONDERFUL?] 
hh e * 

RESIGNATION: Whatever Bucks County Judge William 
M. Power decides to do, following his resignation from 
the Bucks County Common Pleas Court, after six months 
on the bench, we wish him the very best. This reporter 
enjoyed being in court when Judge Power was on the 
bench. His courtesy to members of the bar, the pro- 
secutor and the defendant was admirable, able, and ap- 
preciated. Back in private practice Attorney Bill Power 
who heads the law firm of Power, Valimont and Bowen 
[Doylestown], will always remain in my record book, 
one of the finest citizens this community ever had. Per- 


sonally, I'm quite sure that Judge Power is glad to 
return to the opposite side of the bench for several rea 
sons, 

E % & 


— FORTY YEARS AGO — 


AUGUST [1928]: The yellow pages of this reporter's 
note book for August, 1928 remind methatthe following 
things happened: 


. . GENE TUNNEY, heavyweight champion settled the 
big question by announcing that he had fought his 
last fight and was retiring as the undefeated title-holder 
. . Eight couples were granted marriage licenses in July, 
1928 by the Bucks County Marriage license clerk [now 
they grant that many in an hour]. . .The greatest building 
and real estate boom in Doylestown, up until 1928 
represented an outlay of $750,000, including a new Moose 
home, sale of the historic Fountain House, sale of 
Watson's Garage, addition to Lehman Building, sale 
of Atkinson Building to Claude S. Wetherill, foundation 
laid tor new Bucks County Trust Building; Keller Building 
remodeled, construction of Scheetz Store at East Court 
and Pine Streets, and numerous houses erected. 


. THIRTY-EICHT residents of Bristol’s 2nd and 5th 
wards were arrested for violation of the dog laws, fined 
$9.50 apiece by Justice of the Peace James Laughlin. . . 
Quakertown Borough Council raised the pay of the local 
police chief to $130 a month, patrolmen to$120 a month 
and special officers to 45 cents an hour. . .The Bitzer 
Drycleaning and Dye Works, the first of its Kind to start 
in Bucks County, opened on State Road nearthe National 
Farm School. 


. . IMBIBING too freely of a liquid with an excessive 
alcoholic content caused a Dublin resident [formerly of 
Doylestown] to lose control, winding up in the Bucks 
County Prison, declaring as he entered the front gate, 
"Ill fight any policeman in Bucks County, one at a 
time and win out.” This Dublinite’s daughter some months 
before her dad's arrest, gained nationwide attention and 
publicity through her offer to marry any man that could 
be "good to her, for $10,000" ...Martin E. [Marty] 
Deshler became chief of police of Doylestown, announcing 
that his slogan would be “Everybody treated alike, no 
favorites". . .At a testimonial dinner at the Doylestown 
Country Club, Connie McEntee was presented with a 
set of matched clubs, a reward for his winning the Phila- 
delphia District Junior Golf Championship. [Presented 
by W. Laurence Mason]. 


. . ARRIVING AT the office of Justice of the Peace W. 
Carlisle Hobensack to answer a charge of desertion and 
non-support brought by his wife, one Calvin Hadley of 
Morrisville, was surprised to face a galaxy of young 
women from several Bucks County towns who had been 
called by Mrs. Hadley. They were witnesses in the case 
and the alleged playmates on some of the absences from 
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home of the defendant. Justice Hobensack held Hadley 
under bail for court. 


. . MOTORISTS coming great distances pronounced that 
the worst detour in the entire country was set up by 
the State Highways Department between Chalfont and 
County Line Road [Route 202]. . .Dublin Hotel raided 
by Constable A. R. Atkinson of Doylestown and Chief 
Deshler, one man arrested and a small quantity of wine 
and home-made moonshine seized. . .Herbert Hoover 
accepted the GOP nomination for President. . .Although 
a Bucks County attorney was his character witness, a 
38-year-old Pleasant Valley farmer was sentenced to one 
to two years in the County Prison by Judge William 
C. Ryan for stealing auto tires and chickens, the result 
of too much drinking. . .In a talk before Doylestown 
Kiwanis, Matty Cogan pointed out that Doylestown’s 
churches had a value of $500,000, the first church in 
the County Seat Being the Doylestown Presbyterian 
[1813]. 


. . .MISS AUGUSTINE J. Atkinson of Doylestown was 
named the superintendent of Grand View Hospital, Sel- 
lersville . . .William P. Ely & Son, Doylestown clothier, 
advertised — “‘Final Clearance of Summer Suits, $18, 
$22.50 and $28.00, and a small lot at $15.00”. . .Doyles- 
town Kiwanis staged its summer picnic at Washington 
Crossing Park (Penna. side] with dinner served by Hilde- 
brecht's of Trenton. ..The quoit championship at the 
picnic was won by Kiwanians George Neff and Sheriff 
Horace Gwinner with runner-up prizes going to Kiwan- 
ians Bill Satterthwaite and Carmon Ross. 

. . VIOLATING EVERY motor law known, seven Italian 
youths who said they were returning from a 900 mile 
motor trip in their prized but battle-torn car that cost 
them $10, were placed under arrest by Doylestown 
cop Scott Case and lodged in the BCP over night... 
Said the spokesman for the Italian youths to Officer 
Case, "Gee, Mr. Cop, we've been busting about 900 
miles in “Rusty Rachel’ but we've never been stopped 
until tonight.” [The car had one light, a lantern hanging 
from the rear]. 

. . .AL HOXIE and a few members of his famous Har- 
monica Band encamped at Solebury Deer Park, were 
guests of Doylestown Rotary Club at the weekly dinner 
meeting at Doylestown Inn. . .Three-hundred boys and 
girls took part in the “Doylestown Day” trip to Shibe 
Park and saw the A's defeat Cleveland, 3 to 1, traveling 


to Philly from D-Town in 80 automobiles, led by the 
State Highway Patrol and Philadelphia police, non-stop 
to Shibe Park, a trip sponsored by Doylestown Kiwanis 
and Rotary. .. Miss Jean Vanartsdalen, daughter of the 
late Isaac J. Vanartsdalen, a past president of Kiwanis, 
presented Connie Mack with an attractive bouquet on 
this occasion. 

...A DIVORCE was granted to William H. Bitts, 81- 


year-old retired Springtown farmer, from his wife, Hettie, 
64, on grounds of cruel and barbarous treatment that 
endangered his life according to testimony before the 
master, Atty. Oscar O. Bean of Doylestown. . .A new 
community known as “Wynnejames”” was created on tracts 
near the National Farm School. 


Sw 


Lidar 
OF "NEW HOPE 


Offering Luxurious Rooms 
Colored T.V. in Each Room 
Gentle Elegance of Gourmet Dining in Our 

Delightful "Riverboat" Restaurant 
Live Entertainment in Our Cocktail Lounge 


RT. ++202, NEW HOPE, PA. 18938 
PHONE 215 862-5221 


Railroad has inaugurated a special station stop for pa- 
trons of the new Holiday Inn on U. S. Route 202, 
1-1/2 miles west of New Hope. The guests ride behind 
a 57-year-old coal burner to visit the sights of the resort 
town and return without parking worries, the NH & I said. 


The old station stop at Reeder, so named after a local 
family 77 years ago when the railroad was founded, will 
henceforth also be known as "Holiday Inn," according 
to Paul D. Shein, executive vice president of the 16.7 
mile passenger and freight carrying line. 


The railroad official said the special stop is believed 
to be the only one of its kind in the nation directly 
serving an inn or motel. The 102-unit inn, 1/4 mile north 
ofthe stop, was opened in March of this year. 


The special stop is made on all passenger excursion 
runs of the line on the 14-mile round trip run between 
New Hope and Buckingham Valley. 


Esko V. Kotkas, innkeeper of the Holiday Inn, said 
the new service "offered a return to a glorious page 
of American history, namely, the steam engine, rarely 
séen today, as well as a view of some of the most pic- 
turesque countryside of the area. We see it as an extra- 
ordinary attraction and service for our guests." 
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Between Friends 
i 


August, the eighth month of the year, was named 
for Augustus Caesar, the first emperor of Rome. It 
contains thirty-one days. In the Northern Hemisphere, 
August is the height of summer. The longest days of 
summer are already past when August arrives. Yet this 
month has very little wind, and is apt to be one of 
the hottest months of the year. 


by Sheila Broderick 


Blueberries, blackberries, and raspberries are picked 
in August. Some of the early varieties of apples and 
peaches also ripen at this time. Goldenrod, wild asters, 
and many other tall-growing flowers of late summer 
begin to brighten the yellowing fields in August. 


e Re 交 


Silver Lake Swimming Pool, Bristol, opened on Sat- 
urday, June 15, and will remain open every day through 
the summer, it was announced by the Bucks County 
Park Board. 


The pool at Tohickon Valley Park, near Point Plea- 
sant, which has been open week-ends since Memorial 
Day, is now in every day operation. 


Swimming hours will be 1 p.m. to 8 p.m., with 
swimming lessons given at the pools (Monday through 
Friday), from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m.. 


* 4 X 


One of the rewards for growing flowers is using them 
in making bouquets, or arrangements in the home. 


How you harvest and treat flowers after picking them 
can influence the length of time they retain their beauty. 
The following tips about flower harvesting and care 
may be helpful to experienced gardeners: 


Flowers harvested in the morning contain the most 
water while those harvested during the evening have 
greatest food reserves. 


Flowers harvested during the heat of the day may 
be at least partially wilted and, when the stem is cut, 
air may enter the water-conducting vessels. Take a con- 


Jecan 2 
“take your car in trade 
ndhaveanewVW — 

giting for you in Europe. - 


Let's talk it over a month before you're ready to leave. 
Bring your car by our place a month before you leave and 
we'll do a little trading. (Non-bugs are fine with us.) 

Then we'll arrange to have a new VW waiting for you in any 
one of more than 40 cities in 15 European countries. (A bug of 
your own beats any bus or train while touring Europe.) 

We'll attend to all the details of purchase, delivery, insur 
ance, and licensing. 

When it needs servicing after you bring it back we'll attend 
to that too. We'll even give you the lowdown on how to have 
your bug shipped home. 

And when it arrives. vour old car will be long gone. 


HOLBERT’S GARAGES, INC. 


Y AUTHORIZED VW SALES AND SERVICE 


RT. 611 WARRINGTON, PA. DI3-1600 


We only give our 

seal to carefully 
reened local 
usinessmen. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
ENDORSED BUSINESSMEN 


Your local businessman who's got it, proudly 
displays it in his window, on his trucks and in his 
local advertising. 

The next time you need almost anything: appli- 
ances, repairs, clothes, food . . . from any kind of 
shop to any kind of service...look for the NAMCO 
APPROVED seal. Your local businessman who's 
got it has agreed in writing to "give you the best 
possible service and value, run a business you 
can be proud to patronize and take care of any 
complaints promptly." 

If he hasn't got it . . maybe he just hasn't got it. 
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tainer of water to the garden area and place flower 
stems in it as soon as they are cut. 


Cut flowers with a sharp knife, usinga slanting 
cutting stroke. Scissors are less desirable since they often 
crush stems. 


There are many flower preservatives available. These 
water soluble compounds usually contain a nutrient 
such as sugar and mild bactericide to helpreduce growth 
of bacteria. Without their use, bacteria soon multiply 
in the water and clog the ends of stems, resulting in 
wilted flowers. 


When preparing flowers for a vase, cut an inch or 
more from bottom of the stem. Remove all foliage which 
would be below the water line since submerged foliage 
decays rapidly. 

* 0 x*—* 

A Polish Festival and Country Fair will be held on 
the 3-day Labor Day Weekend at the National Shrine 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa on Ferry Road, 3 miles 
west of Doylestown. Admission is free and so is the 
entertainment which consists of fireworks each evening 
and afternoon and evening performances at 3:30 and 8 
on Sunday and Labor Day of the famous Kujawiaki 
Folk Dance Group of Alliance College. The public is cor- 
dially invited to this showcase of Polish art and cul- 
ture and tradition with Polish food and music. 


w Re X 


Some general rules that will get most healthy indi- 
viduals comfortable through the summer are: 


l. Don't go beyond your normal capacity in anything 
you do. 

2. Don't overeat. 

3. Wear loose garments, white or light in color; wear 
a head covering during any prolonged period in the hot 
sun to avoid heatstroke. 

4. Don't rush into vacations. Working into a program 
of moderate exercise gradually will protect your heart. 

9. Don't gulp icy drinks. Cool drinks will put you at 
ease. 

6. Avoid sudden and extreme temperature changes. For 
example, plunging an overheated body into cold water 
can trigger a heart attack in a susceptible individual. 

7. Remember, your heart is not on vacation. Treat it 
with care and it will respond with a happy beat — 
through the summer and the whole year round. 

DES A 

Two important national organizations have pledged 
financial and technical support to the self-help programs 
based at the Bucks County Community Center in Bristol 

(continued on page 16) 


LAMP SHADES 


Brighten up your home with new lamp 
" shades from Carr's complete selection. 
All sizes and styles to choose from. 


Need a new globe for your lamp?Have 
| a lamp you'd like repaired or rewired? 
' Perhaps you have an old oil lamp you'd 
* like converted. No needto search around; 
call on the lamp department at Carr's 
Furniture Store. At Carr's you will find 
a complete one stop service center for 
lamps. 


Gus 
FURNITURE STORE 


262-266 South Main Street 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348 -3797 


We'd like you 
to jot down 

this number 

( 348-2668 ) 


We'd like you to use it if you're interested in a 
year-round Burner Service that assures you of 
uninterrupted heating comfort. 


We're ready to give you complete emergency service, 
the 24-hour-a-day kind. 


And we offer a ten-month budget plan to 
level out the humps in winter heating oil bills. 


Investigate our Burner Service and Budget Plan; in fact, 
call us and find. out anything at all about oil heat. 


ATLANTIC| BRINKERS FUELS 
— West St., Doylestown 
348-2668 


Your comfort is complete with Atlantic Oil Heat 
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Refrigerators 


Ranges 


Washers 
Air Conditioners TV 


CROSS KEYS 
FURNITURE 


Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 


Dryers 


(Just North Of Cross Keys) 
Open Thursday, Friday until 9 p.m. 
Saturday 


348 - 5611 until 6 p.m. 


—€————————ÓÓÀ—P d 


Calendar of Events (continued from page 3) 
Society. Tues. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Closed 
Wednesday 1 to 2 p.m. 


1-31 Bristol — “The Margaret R. Grundy Memorial Mu- 
seum” — Victorian Decor. Hours: Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday, 1 to 3 p.m. Groups by appoint- 
ment only. 610 Radcliffe St. 

Doylestown — Summer Band Concert in the Court- 
house Park, under the Director Walter M. Harvie. 
8 p.m. 
New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
the Prince Street Players LTD and WCBS-TV, in 
“Alice in Wonderland," a children's show, 11 a.m., 
all seats reserved — $1.50 
New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
"The Madwoman of Shillot" by Jean Ciraudoux, 
featuring Jeannie Carson, Monday thru Saturday 
evenings 8:30 p.m., Mats. Wed and Sat 2 p.m. 
Upper Black Eddy — James Oliver Buswelliv, violin, 
and Fernando Valenti, harpsichord, in a program 
of sonatas by Bach. Sundance 9 p.m. 
Bristol — The St. James Players will present a 20 
minute comedy — “The Red Carnations” by Glenn 
Hughes on the Municipal pier at the foot of Mill 
St., at both 6 and 9 p.m. Free. 
Upper Black Eddy — “The Hawk" — a play by 
Murray Mednick and Tony Barsha, with original 
Off-Off-Broadway cast. Sundance 9 p.m. 
Hilltown — Annual Pennridge Kennel Club, All 
Breed Dog Show and Obedience Trial. 

(continued on page 19) 


(continued from page 15) 


Township, Marshall R. Handon, the Center's executive 
director, announced recently. 


Handon won the support of Urban America, Inc. and 
Youth Organizations United while representing Bucks 
County at their recent national conferences. 


Urban America, Inc., supported and governed by the 
nation's top business and professional leaders, tentatively 
approved a grant of $10,000 to the County and offered 
more money in the future, Handon said. 


Youth Organizations United, a national federation of 
minority youth organizations, agreed to pay the expenses 
for leaders of Bucks County's five affiliated organizations 
to visit other member groups to exchange ideas. Two 
Y.O.U. affiliates which have won national commendation 
are the Young Great Society, in Philadelphia and the 
Real Great Society, in New York. 

3X. S 

If you have handled poison ivy in the past and es- 

caped without an itch, don't push your luck. 


Doctors say that no one is permanently immune to 
poison ivy, oak or sumac. 


These plants can be in backyards as well as in the 
woods and fields. 


Being able to detect poison plants and staying away 
from them is the best way to avoid poison ivy, and its 
relative poison oak. These are three-leaved plants which 
may grow as low bushes or climbing vines. These poison 
vines may be mixed with honeysuckle and other climbers. 


Poison sumac, an eastern swamp plant with seven to 
13 leaflets and small white berries, usually grows as a 
shrub. 


Persons who have been exposed, should carefully re- 
move their clothes and thoroughly wash all affected 
areas with warm water and soap; then sponge with a 
50 to 70 percent alcohol solution, suggests the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


Using rubber gloves, clean clothes that have been 
exposed to an oil solvent and soapy water. Allow to 
dry in the sun. 


Ivy, oak and sumac poisoning begins with itching and 
within a few hours to several days after being exposed 
Then water pimples appear. There is no quick cure 
at this stage. 


(continued on page 20) 
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IU on Duros 


Funeral Home 


344 North Main St. 


Doylestown 


348-8930 


Find the 
strength for 
your life... 


Worship 


this week 


ELMER O. STROUSE 
Masonry Contractor 
Danboro 


CLYMER'S MARKET 
Groceries — meats 
Pt. Pleasant, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO PANORAMA 


GRAF - RYMDEIKA 
AUTO BODY 


WE REPAIR 
WRECKED CARS 


24 hour towing service 


713 Easton Rd. 
Cross Keys 
348-3748 249.3692 


THE THOMAS CROWN AFFAIR, a United Artists film, 
stars Faye Dunaway and Steve McQueen. Produced and 
directed in color by Norman Jewison, it is his first 
feature since his Academy Award Winner, "In the Heat 
of the Night." The story concerns a wealthy Bostonian, 
Steve McQueen, who takes on crime for kicks. Miss 
Dunaway plays an insurance company investigator. 


THE SWIMMER has Burt Lancaster and Janice Rule 
in the leading roles. A Columbia picture, in color, it 
traces a suburbanite's unique journey as he swims home 
via the swimming pools of all the people he knows. 
Burt Lancaster brings a poetic touch to the role in this 
John Cheever story. 


THE DETECTIVE, with Frank Sinatra and Jacqueline 
Bisset is for those with an appetite for the sensational. 
The story concerns a New York City detective's drive 
for success as he solves a crime of murder of the homo- 
sexual son of a prominent citizen. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


BE FIRST IN YOUR CLASS 


FOR CASUALS SPORTSWEAR 
AND STYLES FOR COLLEGE 


SHOP AT 


58 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 


Charles 35. Reed 


Funeral Home 


182 W. Court St. 


Doylestown 


348-4543 


UTC O 
DOYLESTOWN 


FABRIC CENTER 
614 Easton Road 
. « -Get all your 


sewing needs... 


With us! 
348-8911 


—————  MáÀ 
Specializing in fit, not size 


o 


s 
Yellow Daffodil 


554 N. Pennsylvania Ave. 


Morrisville, Pa. 
295-0440 


Pre-teen Petites & Juniors 


MODERN 
CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
“Complete Sewage Systems Installed” 


BETTER 
Tanks 
Service 


Quality 


OTTSVILLE, PA. Phone 847-5112 


PANORAMA 
ADS BRING RESULTS! 
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(continued from page 5) 


called “The Father of Bucks County," while another 
sister, Margery, was the wife of Thomas Janney. When 
Enoch Yardley died in 1703, his widow Mary married 
Jospeh Kirkbride as his third wife, (there were two mar- 
riages between the Yardleys and the Kirkbrides), Thomas 
Yardley, William's nephew and heir, married Ann Biles, 
daughter of William Biles, neighbor of William Penn, 
one of the great landowners in Bucks County. 

These people conferred together, attended each other's 
marriages at Falls, rejoiced at the births of new members 
and comforted each other at deaths. The relationships 
may seem complicated, but never mind; no one needs to 
bother about them. 

Joseph Kirkbride was one of the most interesting men 
of the early settlement of Bucks County. Sketches of his 
life in various historical and genealogical works are num- 
erous. Concerning his arrival here, legend is confused with 
fact. The story that he landed on the shores of the Dela- 
ware at the age of 19 with nothing but a wallet and a 
flail is often quoted, but not to be taken literally. The 
wallet and the flail are symbolic — the first that he had 
credentials, the second that he was poor. It is doubtful 
if anyone ever carried such a simple agricultural imple- 
ment as a flail across the ocean when it could be easily 
made anywhere, and there is no evidence that Joseph 
was a farm boy. He certainly never used it in this 
country, for he was a surveyor. He had been apprenticed 
by his parents, who had lost much in the Civil Wars, to 
some trade; we are not told which. Nearly everyone at 
that time started out as an apprentice. Families of wealth 
and aristocracy apprenticed their younger sons who did 
not inherit the entailed property or go into the church; 
generally this was for seven years. The story is, Joseph, 
being an intelligent and ambitious boy, ran away, took 
ship on “The Bristol Factor” at Bristol, sailed for 
America and landed on the wintry shores of the Dela- 
ware River, December 1681. 

Soon after, his credentials came into service, for the 
following year, after William Penn's arrival, we find him 
employed by the Founder in laying out his manor of 
Pennsbury. By 1687 he had acquired enough capital to 
purchase 800 acres at the Falls. In the meantime he 
seems to have settled in New Jersey, for when he ap- 
plied for permission to marry Phoebe Blackshaw he was 
requested by her Meeting to produce a certificate of 
his "Clearness" from Burlington. 

Probably the truth about Joseph's coming to Pennsyl- 
vania is that he was definitely encouraged to do so by 
William Penn, who did not rely entirely on chance to 
populate his colony with talented men. Certainly on his 
return to England in 1699 he acted as Penn's agent in 
selecting skilled artisans and tradespeople. 

After settling on his property in Bucks County he 
speedily became prominent in the affairs of the colony. 
He added to his holdings of land; in 1720 he purchased 


2597 acres of the Free Society of Traders which he 
later sold to the Doyles, land on which Doylestown was 
founded. When he died, he bequeathed 13,439 acres and 
$10,000 in money to his heirs. 

He was not only a landed proprietor, but a Quaker 
minister. In 1699 he returned to England — this trip was 
on “The Welcome”, by the way; while there he paid back 
to his one-time master the money he owed for his having 
run away, and according to his biographer, Sherman 
Asher Kirkbride, traveled 5365 miles in visiting 425 Meet- 
ings in his native country. He returned in 1701. 

Now it is curious to note that Joseph Kirkbride married 
three times, first in 1688 to Phoebe, daughter of Randall 
Blackshaw, by whom he had five children. She died in 
1701. Less than a year after, February 1702, he married 
Sarah, daughter of Mahlon Stacy, by whom he had one 
son, Mahlon Kirkbride, who gave his name Mahlon to 
several generations of descendants in the Yardley and 
Taylor families. Sarah died shortly after the birth of this 
son, September 1703. Only nine months later, that is in 
May 1704, he married for the third time, Mary, widow of 
Enoch Yardley by whom he had seven more children, one 
of whom was Sarah who married Israel Pemberton, son 
of Phineas. 

It may seem callous of Joseph to marry so soon after 
the deaths of his wives, and of Mary also, a year after 
the death of her husband. Such speedy marriages were 
often the case, and are readily explained when one con- 
siders the circumstances. A man like Joseph Kirkbride 
had a large establishment; when Phoebe died he had five 
small children; he needed a housekeeper anda mother for 
his children. When Sarah died only a year and a half 
later, he was even worse off. So eight or nine months 
later he married again. That he married, instead of hiring 
a housekeeper was forced on him by custom. 

Joseph Kirkbride's estate was in what is now Morris- 
ville. His mansion was for years on the property of 
Moon's nurseries, but has long ago, save for a barn, dis- 
appeared. His son Mahlon was one of the wealthiest men 
in the county. 


THE MAHLON YARDLEY HOUSE 
136 North Main Street 

This dignified mansion was built by Mahlon, son of 
William and Sarah Kirkbride Yardley, therefore grandson 
of Mahlon Kirkbride. There is a date stone 1799, but 
formerly there was an older date stone 1791, now dis- 
appeared. Like practically every house as old as this, 
it consists of two sections; the first no doubt was built 
at the time of Mahlon's marriage (or soon after) to 
Elizabeth Brown. Mahlon was born in 1765. He inherited 
a farm of 108 acres, of which this was the mansion 
house. This remained with his descendants until 1920. 
For a few years it belonged to Paul Comly French, 
noted as the Director of CARE, and is now the proud 

possession of Ralph Baggaley and Ann Yardley. 

(continued on page 22) 
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(continued from page 16) 


3 Washington Crossing — Children's Summer Nature 
Class, Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman's 
Hill, 10 to 12 Noon. 


3,4 Erwinna — Exhibits — Stover Mill, Route 32, River 
Road 2 to 5 p.m. 

4 Sellersville — Band Concert, featuring the Quaker- 
town Band. Lake Lenape Park — 2:30 p.m. 

4 Upper Black Eddy — Student Recital — Sundance 
9 p.m. 

7 Washington Crossing — Children's Summer Nature 


Class, Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman's 
Hill. 10 to 12 Noon. 

8 New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
the Prince Street Players LTD and WCBS-TV, in 
"Pinocchio", a Children's Show, 11 a.m. All seats 
reserved — $1.50. 

9 Bristol — The St. James Players will present a 
30 minute comedy, "A Man's a Man,” by Bertolt 
Brecht on the Municipal Pier at the foot of Mill 
St., at both 6 and 9 p.m. 

9 Upper Black Eddy — New York Chamber Soloists 
in a program of piano quartets and trips by Haydn, 
Mozart and Schumann. Sundance 9 p.m. 


10 Upper Black Eddy — New York Chamber Soloists 
in an all-contemporary program. Sundance 9 p.m. 
10,11 New Hope — 11th Annual Auto Show on the New 


Hope-Solebury High School Grounds, Route 202 
W. of New Hope — 10 a.m. 


10,11 Erwinna — Exhibits, Stover Mill, Route 32, River 
Road, 2 to 5 p.m. 

11 Langhorne — Pineway Horse Show — Woodbourne 
Road — 9a.m. 


CLARK CORTEZ 


new 8 used 


RENTALS 


SEE F. J. DAVIS 
MOOSE AUTO LOT 


Route No. 1, Langhorne. Pa. 


RENT A LAND YACHT 

The Clark Cortez rents for $200 a week plus $.10 a mile. It's 
not much longer Yhan a station wagon but it has everything: 
Airconditioning, heat, stove, refrigerator, shower, toilet, bunks 
for four or more, private dressing room, ample storage, numerous 
safety features and luxurious conveniénces. For a special dis- 
count mention PANORAMA when you call Moose Auto [next 
to Reedman's on U.S. 1 in Langhorne] at 215-945-2100. 
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New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
“The Pirate," based on a play by S. N. Behrman, 
music and lyrics by Cole Porter, featuring Jeannie 
Carson, Monday thru Saturday evenings 8:30 p.m., 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2 p.m. 

Wrightstown — Middletown Grange Fair — 10 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. — Penn's Park, Wrightstown Road. 
Bristol — The St. James Players will present a 
30 minute Irish Drama: "Cathleen in Houlchen" 
by Wm. Butler Yeats, on the Municipal Pier at the 
foot of Mill St., at both 6 and 9 p.m. 

Upper Black Eddy 一 “The Gift Rite by Ken Dewey 
Action Theatre in a jazz/medieval collision with the 
myth of fire. Sundance 9 p.m. 

Upper Black Eddy — New York Chamber Soloists 
in an allcontemporary program. Sundance 9 p.m. 
New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
the Prince Street Players LTD and WCBS-TV, in 
"Emperors New Clothes”, a Children's show, 11 
a.m., all seats reserved. $1.50. 

Erwinna — Exhibits, Stover Mill, Route 32, River 
Rd., 2 to 5 p.m. 

Doylestown — Bucks County Arts Foundation — 
One Man Show — Mrs. June Weingarten, Daily 10 
to 4 p.m., 50 E. Court St. 

Upper Black Eddy — New American Cinema — A 
half-dozen outstanding examples from the works of 
the independent filmmakers, sometimes called the 
“underground cinema. ' 

New Hope — Tht Bucks County Playhouse presents 
the Prince Street Players LTD and WCBS-TV, in 
"Jack in the Beanstalk," a children's show, 11 a.m., 


(continued on page 21) 


Mobilheat means clean comfort! 


ing oill 


Mobilheat is the home-proved heat- m 
Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 
ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 


Bg 
wel 


over the country to be sure the 


Mobilheat delivered to your home h ti il 
has every quality your burner de- ea Ing Ol 


mands. 
Result . 


. .clean, low-cost comfort. 


Call us today for Mobilheat! 348-8155 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


Route 611, Doylestow 348-8155 
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TIME PAYMENTS 


/ BARB-LIN, INC. 


2 
640 North Main Street, Doylestown 348-8116 


Featuring 


Our own 


Toll Gate 


lce Cream 


DAIRY BAR 


Dinners 


Luncheons 


Snacks 


WOrth 8-3771 


Intersection of Routes 413 and 532 Newtown, Pa. 


COUNTRY 
AIRS 


OLDE-TYME 


CRAFT SHOP COUNTRY STORE 


14 SOUTH STATE STREET 
Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. 


WO 8.3593 
Ep anp DoRoTHY GitLis, Props. 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS (continued from page 16) 


Wet dressings of boric acid or epsom salts solution 
help to relieve the itching. Calamine lotion also reduces 
itching. Call your physician if the inflammation is 
extensive. 


Hf one must work near poison plants or with them, 
they can ask their pharmacist to make a 10 percent 
sodium perborate ointment and apply on exposed skin. 
After contact with the plant, wash off ointment and 
scrub all clothing, even shoelaces. 

LINE MES. . 

At a meeting of the Associates of the David Library 
of the American Revolution, in the Memorial Building, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Pa., a short time ago, 
it was voted to change the name of the organization to 
Washington Crossing Library Associates. 


This non-profit corporation came into existence on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1961, when a Charter was granted them 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Bucks County. 


During the almost seven years of its existence the As- 
sociates acquired a great deal of library material which 
now is in the Memorial Building of Washington Crossing 
State Park. 


Mrs. Frederick Banks, President of the Associates, 
states that the library in the park is open to the public 
regularly, and it will continue to be useful to the more- 
than-a-million visitors who come to the park each year. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


Bucks County 
PANORAMA 


"The Panorama Building" 
354 N. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


O One year ($2.75) O Two years ($5.00) 


D Three years ($6.50) 


Name s xD. Ru. RIT VE PETER Orc OD OO 
Street Address. ........ en nnn NC ACEC 
City = se ste State......... Zip Code.... 
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(continued from page 9) 


camps. Lord Jeffrey Amherst sent 
smallpox-infested blankets to In- 
dian chiefs. General Johnston, re- 
treating from Vicksburg, polluted 
ponds and lakes for his pursuer, 
General Sherman. The Japanese 
engaged in biological warfare in 
China, killing about 700 with 
plague and from 1,500 to 2,000 
in experiments. Communists later 
charged the Americans in Korea 
with continuing the Japanese ef- 
forts. 


Now, on a massive scale, we 
have engaged in chemical-biologi- 
cal warfare [called CB in the 
trade] in Vietnam. We spent $32 
million dollars in a single year 
to destroy crops and foliage. We 
have used tear gas and nausea- 
inducing compounds such as GB 
and DM. These are termed by 
Defense Department officials as 
"benevolent incapacitators," and 
by former Defense Secretary, Rob- 
ert McNamara as a “pepper-like 
irritant that affects the eyes and 
mucous membranes, and causes 
sneezing, coughing headache, 
tightness in the chest, nausea, 
and vomiting." These practices in- 
dicate that we apparently will not 
abide by or ever sign the only 
current international agreement a- 
gainst CB — the Geneva Pro- 
tocol. We are the only non-signa- 
tory major power. An Army man- 
uel for land warfare, FM 27-10, 
says, "The United States is not 
a party to any treaty, now in 
force, that prohibits or restricts 
the use in warfare of toxic or non- 
toxic gases, of smoke or incen- 
diary materials, or of bacteriolog- 
ical warfare." 


CB has many advantages. It 
is cheap. It can be reversible 
[i.e. some CB agents have cures 
or wear off] It usually leaves 
works of man such as bridges and 
railroads intact for the conqueror. 
For some strange reason, CB has 
been regarded in certain circles 
as "more humane" than death by 
sword or bullet. 


Robin Clarke, editorof Britain's 
Science Journal points out the 
dangers inherent in any use of 
CB agents, and takes up the pro- 
blems incidental to securing gen- 
eral international agreement to 
restrict or prevent their use. It 
is a frightening book — and it 
ought to be. 
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all seats reserved. $1.50. 

Bristol — The St. James Players will present a 30 
minute comedy, “The Still Alarm," by George Kauf- 
man on the Municipal Pier at the foot of Mill St., 
at both 6 and 9 p.m. Free. 

Washington Crossing — Summer Evening Nature 
Lecture, Preserve Headquarters Building, Bowman's 
Hill, 8 to 9 p.m. 

Doylestown — Outdoor Art Show sponsored by the 
Doylestown Art League and Doylestown Merchants 
Association, Court House Park. 

New Hope — 9th Annual Crafts Show — Penna. 
Guild of Craftsmen, at the American Legion Hall, 
Daily and Sunday 1 to 9 p.m. Free. 

Erwinna — Exhibits — Stover Mill, Route 32, River 
Road 2 to 5 p.m. 

New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse pre- 
sents Neil Simon's “The Star-Spangled Girl,” with 
Jeannie Carson, Monday thru Saturday evenings 
8:30 p.m., Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2 p.m. 

New Hope — The Bucks County Playhouse presents 
the Prince Street Players LTD and WCBS-TV, in 
"Cinderella," a children's show, 11 a.m., all seats 
reserved. $1.50 


和 ~= 
Son LAND RAROS? 


Steam Train Excursion Schedule 


Leave New Hope (Sat, & Sun) Leave Buckingham Valley 


12:00; 1:30; 3:00; 4:30 P.M. 


1:00; 2:30; P. M.. 


12:45; 2:15; 3:45 P.M. 


14 mile round trip fare, ADULTS $1.50 — CHILDREN $.75 


Park your car or bus FREE at Buckingham Valley, and ride the 
fabulous Iron Horse to New Hope and return on any later train. 


GROUP AND CHARTER RATES 


For information on group tickets, or for reserving a full car or 
special train for parties or fund.raising events, write to: Generat 
Manager, New Hope & Ivyland Railroad, New Hope, Pa, 18938, 


or call: New Hope (215) 862.5206 — Philadelphia (215) 343-2112 


Had the course? 


Fed up with bad drivers around you? 
Then learn to drive defensively. Con- 
tact your local Safety Council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Traffic Court, or 
Chief of Police about enrolling in the 
National Safety Council's Driver Im- 
provement Course. It could be one 
of the smartest things you ever did! 


Published to save lives in cooperation with 
The Advertising Council and the National Safety Council 


DICK BACH 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
Bean, Mason & Eyer, Inc. 
Monument Square, Doylestown 


GET THE LOCAL NEWS 
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HOMER BROWN, REALTOR. 
“Your home is our business." 


For buying, selling and mort- 


gaging any kind of real estate 
in-Bucks County, consult us. 
West State Street, Doylestown. 
Phone 348 - 5165. 


WROUGHT IRON, Handcrafted 
originals, reproductions, restora - 
tions and repairs. Call George 
D. Wiley, 37 Cherry Lane, Doyles- 
town. 348-3754. 


HELP WANTED — Interesting 
sales position open to qualified 
person. Write Box G, P. O. Box 
458, Doylestown, Pa. 


PANORAMA CLASSIFIED 
ADS BRING RESULTS! 


CLASSIFIED 


(Clip out and send in) 
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DOYLESTOWN — Panorama 
Building, 354 N. Main. Rear of- 
fice, separate entry, $55; front, 
$75; 2 connecting, $110. Air-con- 
ditioning; wall-to-wall carpeting. 
Phone 348-5047. 


JOHN T. WELSH, REALTOR, 
62 E. Court Street, Doylestown. 
348-9086. Residential, farms, 


commercial, appraisals. Mort- 


gages and Insurance. 


COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
from single coins to complete col- 
lection. Complete line of coin 
supplies. The NEW Doylestown 
Hobby Shop, 40 W. Oakland Ave.,, 
Doylestown. {evenings 348-8273] 


(continued from page 18) 


It stands well back from the street shaded by immense 
trees. Stretching back to the canal the property commands 
a view over the river, and is so well protected by trees 
and shrubbery that one can forget the encroachments 
of modern developments. There are immense box bushes. 
The house has a well-proportioned gambrel roof, an 
elegant columned portico, central doorway and richly 
panelled rooms. 


MONTROSE 

I use this name as familiar to most people of Yardley, 
although the present owner, Mr. Richard Formidone, 
has re-christened it “Elm Lowne.” It is situated about 
a mile from Yardley on the Dolington Road, beyond 
"Prospect" on the original Yardley grant. It is still a 
farm with its appurtenances; the entrance leads past 
the great barn, the old coach house which has been 
adapted for an apartment without destroying its beauty, 
up to the house which is delightfully preserved among 
trees, and with very simply landscaped grounds. While 
it is a gentleman's estate, it has remained rural in its 
aspect. The ancient springhouse is close to the house 
and feeds a good sized lake. 

Here the various sections are clearly evident. The older, 
lower section having a large kitchen fireplace which was 
built by William Yardley, son of Thomas, father of Mahlon 
in 1740. The later and higher section with a flattened 
gambrel roof was added in 1800. There is a service 
addition of 1946. 
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ACHIEVEMENT PLAQUE HUNG IN MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 


An Achievement Plaque in recognition of the Bucks County 
Federation of Women's Clubs, presented by the Washing- 
ton Crossing Park Commission, was recently hung in the 
Memorial Building at Washington Crossing State Park. 
Shown left to right are: Mrs. Norman A. Dinnerman, 
Quakertown, Federation President; Mrs. Robert L. Hoff- 
man, Levittown, Immediate past-President of the Federa- 
tion; and Ann Hawkes Hutton, Bristol, Chairman of the 
Washington Crossing Park Commission. 
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SUMMER 


Comes To Bucks County 
Real estate 


NS M El V 
REALTOR 


NEW HOPE.PA. 


862-2828 


AUTHENTIC COLONIAL 

In heart of estate section of Buckingham Township, a stone manor house in lovely 
setting of old trees. 10 protective acres. Back 500 feet from road, on knoll with broad 
view, the house retains all authentic Colonial features. Center hall, original stairway, 
living room with fireplace, library, spacious dining room, country kitchen with beam 
ceilings and stone fireplace, lavatory on first floor. Above, 6 bedrooms, [two with 
fireplace] and bath. Original farm barn with stabling areas. 6 room tenant house. 
à fine old Bucks County house in top location. Owner transferred. $75,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 348-3558 


REALTOR 


Specializing in Country Property 


Elmwood 7-3543  Richboro, Pa. 


Charming Old Stone House 
Circa 1825, recently remodeled & redecorated has large liv. rm., with fireplace, large 
dining rm., family rm., mod. kitchen, refrig.-freezer & dishwasher included, pantry, 
laundry including auto. washer & dryer. 5 bedrms., 2 full baths, attic. Also large 
barn, may be used as shop, sm. stone cottage. Large shade trees, sm. stream. 


$42,500.00 
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STATE & PINE STREETS, DOYLESTOWN 348-9066 


SERVING BUCKS COUNTY, PHILADELPHIA AND 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


50,000 WATTS 


WIOA 975 


New Jersey's Most Powerful Station 


Enter the WTOA Stereo Sweepstakes 
HUNDREDS OF PRIZES 
Grand Prize: $1000 Electric Organ 


| $750 Mink Stole 
W l/ N L| i tribe WwW | N , 
3 Winners Daily 3 Winners Weekly 
3 Other Top Prize Winners 
Listen All Day Every Day for Details and for Highlights on 
the Exciting New Morning Show "ACCENT" -6-9 A.M. 


The New Sound of a Great Radio Station 


WIOA 97.5 STEREO RADIO 


Trenton, N. J. 
Affiliated with WHWH 1350, Princeton, N..J. 
both stations owned and operated by 
The Nassdu Broadcasting Company 


